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such points that many of the ruins are found. Others are built on little elevated 
flats, but always out of the reach of high water, and, where possible, in a de- 
fensible position. Sometimes houses were built on a second terrace, but nearly 
all of them are found on the first. From those terraces a long, gentle, grassy 
slope, clothed above with a growth of cedar, pinon and juniper, extends back up 
to the higher and more rugged portions of the mountains. 

This valley is the most favorable of all the pueblo locations I have seen west 
of the Rio Grande. Many of the ruins found elsewhere are situated on lofty and 
rocky mesas, with scant water supply, and with but little timber either for build- 
ing or fuel within many miles, the inhabitants depending on the uncertain rains 
to grow their crops, and with bare and inhospitable plains, or rugged and savage 
mountains surrounding them, their one recompense being a degree of safety 
from their marauding and murderous neighbors. 

Here was everything that the primitive man could wish; a climate permitting 
outdoor life nearly the whole year round; scenery the most charming, and al- 
most perpetual sunshine; a deep blue sky and a pure, thin air that braces one like 
wine; a fine soil for the cultivation of his simple crops, plenty of good water, fuel 
at his very door, the hills and mountains swarming with game, and nearly all the 
naterial at hand for the practice of his narrow and restricted arts. Here, in the 
bygone centuries he lived his little round of life—how many ages ago no man can 
tell—most likely dead and buried and forgotten centuries before the coming of 


n; for when Coronado passed through from Arizona to the 


the first white man; 
valley of the Rio Grande, traveling to the east by a route only a few miles north 
e Tularosa, no faintest whisper reached him of these people of the great 
rock houses. Not only prehistoric, but, so far as present information goes, pre- 
litional, for the Navajos and Apaches. when questioned in regard to them, 
g ns is s by their present condition, even the 
res m being ( great heaps of stones and earth. In some, 
rigant trees are standing vhich are evidently the growth of centuries. It 
t S n liffer from numerous great ruins 
é part, of adobe, and that no adobe 
( t s solid masonry, and that the workmanship dis- 
: s t he canon 
ill e f size and 
I S been 
les ably 
1 t would at reneral 
7 x the val] } moa ] thea east 
t foot of which approaches to within two hun- 
st part. On the western side is a fine 
¢ res farming land. From this the 
: t half vhere it opens out into a 
r e1 \ wide, low ridge extends up the middle of this slope to- 
lt f At the southern end of this ridge is situated what I shall desig- 
ate as the lower ruin; two hundred vards farther up is the middle ruin, and an 
equal distance farther, the upper ruin It appears that the whole was at one time 
covered with buildings, as one finds stone walls in almost any part of it by digging 


iown from two to four feet. The Delger house, which is situated a short distance 
from the lower ruin, is built upon the site of another; no evidence of it shows on 


the surface, however. Once when constructing the foundation of a porch, Mr. 


Delger took out human bones and several pieces of pottery. 
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ut that thev have been wall ip with 


pottery is found in the graves with 
t! dead: many ot these graves are un- 
jer the floors of the rooms: in fact, th 


rreater portion has been so buried. The 


from graves outside 


rest of 1t was take 
the walis Taking in consideration the 
fact that about one-half ot the pieces 


inearthed were broken, it will be seen 
that the number of pieces ol pottery 
uried n the vicinity was very gre at. 
and there is still more unexplored 
ground that hasalready ben examined. 
It would appear that, in general, when 

dv. or maybe several of them, were 
uried Ina Toon tresh eart was carried 
and spread upon the floor to the depth 


foot or more this was stamped 
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a coating of mortar spread 


ecupied as hetore. Chis was not 


alwavs done. however, as sometimes 


ne or twe burials have been made and 
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deep, and are, In many cases, exceedingly well executed, and must have required, 
with such insufficient tools as these old workmen possessed, an immnse amount 


of time and labor. 


+} 


Nothing that would suggest its use as an idol—unless it might be the bear’s 
head, has been taken from these ruins, although fifteen miles below, | dug from 
the dust and debris covering the bottom of a cave in the mountains, on the western 
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side of the Rio San Francisco, two carved wood 


been used for this purpose. One represented the head of a man, carved on the 
end of a small piece of timber, and the other was a rude representation of a bird— 
probably a dove. At the foot of the mountain, below the cave, was a great stone 
ruin. 

About six miles from Delger’s, on the very top of the highest peak of the 
Apache mountains, overlooking these ruins, and, in fact, nearly the whole course 
of the upper Rto Tularosa, I discovered the remains of a very interesting stone 
structure. On the highest point, among the little pines which crowned the sum- 
mit, was a small room twelve feet long by nine feet wide, built of flat stones which 
had been brought from some place on the lower slopes. From this room three 
narrow passageways extended to the east, north and south. These walled pas- 
sage ways average five feet in width. Thousands of pieces of broken pottery 
were lying on the ground outside the walls. Near these remains we came upon 
two smaller structures of the same kind. If designed for use as lookouts, they 

high points—fully nine thousand 


hgures which had evidently 


were certainly admirably located; for, from thes¢ 
feet in elevation—the whole country, for miles and miles, lies before one like a 
map. 

To what tribe the people of this valley belonged is uncertain, but they were 
no doubt closely related to the modern Pueblo Indians 

One comes away from this “gravevard of the past,” with its grassv-shoul- 
dered hills, its dim and hazy sierras and soughing pines, with many vain regrets. 
And all these things call hourly upon him, with voices that will not be stilled, to 
return Once more to their mysterious presences 


San Marcial, N. M. U. FRANCIS 
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es of primitive man are the forms out of which all subsequent expedients 
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their common Origin. 
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America in judging the ¢ 


ve must consider their surroundings, their food supply, and especially 
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point also to a very ancient ongin of man in 
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those 





aterials upon which their skill might be expended he comparative ease 

\ whi he more tractable materials could be obtained must ever have had 

as large a fect upon the expansion of special arts as the pressure of that ne- 
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( ible wo equal to most any people of America— 

: ve sl not consider, that his better objects were 

é 5 s of this section are believed to have always 

a attach himself to some food supply that is 

! re « 9 S n efforts made regul: ind unfailing, man 

é Itiphes rapidly 1 erges from a savage state All the great Ori- 

Ss oTrew he wheat, barlev, rice or date fields, or in 

e pastures domesticat nimals So in America the nuclei of budding 

vilizations were found the maize or cocoa fields, or attached to the buf- 


or the llama Elsewhere existed only different degrees of a baser savage- 
* Origin of Inventions, p. 413 
ow nothing of prehistoric migrations of tribes. Those Indians whose relics 
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Of the Connecticut Indians we are told, “The womet ! 
ily cultivated and harvested two or three heaps of maize r 
ffteen to twenty bushels each,” and also raised beans, pumpkins 
In their agricultural labors we are told that they used larg 
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g is a umiversa curious enough the 
grooved tool, excepting a | ammer forms, seems to have be mosth yn- 
fined to America The pr storic dwellers of the Tunxis Valley left us many 

. 

, , . , | 
grooved implements, ranging from the rudely notched picks of the steatite 
miners, through more or less perfect axe-like forms, to little hatchets or toma- 
hawks hese are mostly classed as axes, but from many vears’ study of the 
ruder forms the writer cannot consider them either rejects or unfinished axes, | 
ism, and even that a largely degenerate and apparently a disappearing people. 
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ahaw In fig. 14, from Farmington, we have a third type which must 

ive bee st exclusivel rr war or chiase. We believe this to have been 

I © more commot! We read of the torture of captives by the Indi- 
ins, W vere said to ed the victims to a tree and thrown tomahawks 
th such skill that the tined attached to the tree around the captive’s 

e futility ot s se of the prehistoric tomahawks needs 1 com- 
1 e cul srea in in Vol, 2, p. 16, of Winsor's “Narrative and 
Cy il Elist t Ag i | ybean torn f tomahawk, showing how 
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his fanned skins and bark were dyed and paint- 


Valicy. 


mals were made into necklaces. Bones and shells 


t al 


into bea th for use as Ornaments and tor money. But 


{afew long beads from a grave in Farmington. (hese long 
dered as ereater antiquity than the wampum torms.7 Che 


able 


We 


ndian was also lavish in ec use of paints upon his own person. are 
strate two small paint cups, one of which was dug up by Mr. Jacob Mes- 
role, of Sout eton, near Wonx spring, and when found was partly filled with 
ed paint powder, fig. 27 and fig. 28a, also from Southington. Lumps of red 
ellow paints are not uncommon in Florida shell mounds \side from 
this St paint and be s mself an Is trappings the subject of orna- 
ents appears to have br oselv allied to religious and ceremonial observ- 
neces ( nn ! S namental objects of stone, bone and shells. 
stones I st] ea grained slates or stalline forms lhe 
s \\ the varied ( Ss were intended 1s ( buried n the oblivion 
erwhelmed their makers They no doubt fill i place in his imagina- 
Iped to satisfv a craving, wh if it were not love of art and 
eaut s at least its « oO fort Chev also doubtless had a further 
¢ n for being, some pre bab] ma have been the badge s of official or priest- 
) St is cere il accessories, while others may have simply 
stered 1 e pride their possessors, as mankind today takes pride in 
possessing painting and sculpture Whatever mav have been their use, they 
foun ll over the United States east of the Rockv Mountains, more or less 
5 ( N ne ecoming more numerous and varied shape 
ay ea S lenser populations \’ncommon forms 
: A I s quite a perceptible differen n spe- 
ts e the S 1s, where certain forms unknown to New 
1 are es are given to these objects, according to 
° f Curiously enough the older authorities in 
t log S S ] SeeT he the noorest Comparative studv has 

S ENDANTS 
, ¢ ‘ se opposite f r thwavs beauti 
t s t into t ual 
ther, are lled gorgets Fig. 29 
1 slate Ihe Similar 
, am tne cenaiie anke on es Hed nen- 
bc c ‘ liohtis] or rial from Gran- 
?1 TOT \ . s]; te > nan 1 ce ed frag- 
— f corgvets are freat 1 Bee llage sites 

gh these be ime fron grave in Farmington, the writer is not satisfied of 
t } He e pleased to hear of an‘ thers from this section of 
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. Ol New York ls to be ct 
A. G. Richmond as the honorar’ 


of fhe State Museum. He has the active interest and 
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urator of the Archae: 





IRIN 


ngratulated On securing so ethcient a man 


gical Department 
support of Mr. Dewey, ot 
the 


masks Ol 


the State Library, and of others. Sixty of the curious wood 
a 4 ] ; . et y ; 9 ? T of 9 ai. 
LrOquOls are inl piace, a fine assortment of stone and clay pipes, sor remarkable 
pottery, many unique articles of bone and horn, and good examples ol all the 
‘ =e 1! . j ‘ . +] , 
ommon types Several local collections have been secured with! extravagant 
outl comprising much both early and recent. lhe circumstances under which 
7 n 4 \ rl rely t ? i? i+] w mic! lioht n tl t Y rit “ative 
ltlall New York relics are round LOTrOW MUCH UPiit Of) lie a lai, OT Omparative, 
] ‘ ] } ] mcr t 1 ] e9 ] 
av I similar articies cisewhere, 2Iving em a do it P 
‘ re , . , , 
lw { the large, grooved boulders m Onond ven placed 
ear the cases in the State Capitol. They weigh nearly hal! a ton ea and the 
straight grooves in them are supposed t » Nave een used in m: gy arrow snalts. 
ae ,_] | eee  ssctslecwed +} ‘ . | 
Bone fish-hooks, barbed and without barbs, are among se Ne¢e York relics, 
: : are i 
am anv other curious articles in shell and bone \When these are illustrated 
* ' - 
re will be some $101 t mmon opinions e masks wet! llected 
Mrs. Harriet \laxwell Converse, as well aS the fine ass Cc! ( S1L\ ra 
ts ng lroquois bracelets rooches, he bands and ear-rings 
One of the most notable acts of Mr. Richmond was the appointment, at his 
suggestic i the Regents of the niversity as wamput aigitamands the Six Na 
tions, by the ©)no1 g efs. It has o been tear ins a telligent 
" 13 j ] ‘ + 1 } 
vhite men that these belts ld soon be utterly lost, as urger part have been. 
say ntment stopped an evil w oct ‘ ts 
‘ et ; P 9 ad the ‘ eT fiit I \ ‘ + C ‘ tom 4 c] wrt 
heads. Happilv. 1 the widest belt meadio ia aatc: fs ‘ 
o c 
> am 
Nustratine articles 1 = of . f , print races 945 
1 , 1 } , * : f 11 ] sc 
ovatoct , a ~ - : Vark ninec hut miscellaneous articles 
rT let ns ll not ' , One nartn + naa lecire has 
Leon eft r} viva thent tha Eeaasth « 2S Anak eattth e tanacranhical features 
¢ ¢ 9 a 
well ¢ milianc cf ] le 5. ¢ rt t nad lar ] < ] ] t 
“AGRE £6. sonfnnn Haw thesliodtes , re ; < 1 S t 
ceeme ect ¢ emir ce , tter ' ’ et t y is 
ates ntiee came with many sit -—_  thike « } T re ¢ 1d to the 
g 
Oe . 1] he digested and n ’, . inte att, ¢ . ” 
daarethad eS ee eT Donte = = ; 
recnondents when desired Tn lacatine these sites t | Id nit lan 
the man and in the manuecrints when 1 ash.t 7 SY " ons 
town or villace chould he civen. extent. reneral situatio 1 a ae 
and est Ny whether fraoments of + re renanctor ceele are found 
Add whatever may nrove if interest A 1] IW not he publis! 1 hot ally: e of 
smnortance. and will be preserved. The character of relics will often affect the 
nrohahble ave My correcnondentsc will excuse me tt T do not anewer them prompt- 
- . . ~~ ‘ 4 T b4 
Ie Fre few weekc owing to ahcsence 1n Col yrado Ry t Ist Aug st | will 
oO 
} rad to receive all the information possibl While euch an arcl 1 . man 
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acorns, herbs tor medicine and receptacle tor holding oil. Others, with long and 
narrow depressions, also oi hard glacial boulders and good size, we denominated 


+7 " . ; 7 17 ’ ’ 1 
work blocks for holding small blocks of jasper or argillite when engaged in mak- 


ing arrows. The small, deep-indented ones were, no doubt, pivot supporters, as 
noted by the editor of The Archaeologist. Then, again, a number of greasy- 
looking flat stones, from a quarter of an inch in thickness by three in length and 
one and a half inches wide, have from tour to six indentations on either side. 


These we denominated scoring or game stones. (thers, again, were circular- 
shaped, an inch in diameter, three-fourths of an inch thick, with a cup-shaped 


indentation three-fourths of an inch in diameter and nearly five-eighths of an inch 


e] hese we supposed t ave been used by the medicine man during his 
antations. lhe prevailing stones used for pitting, or games, were procured in 
the imediate nity, ilders and drift pebbles, and must have tasked the 
patience of the primiitiy mplement manutacturer. One solitary stone, composed 
of Potsdam sandstone as a hole bored into it three inches in depth, the use of 
( Wi al t 0 | 
e above ts merel pied trot r IS76 notes and our surmises are Open to 
SS101 I t (Has LAUBACH 
Liegels ( 
SO-CALLED BANNER STONES 
s , gists tha ev alwavs hav arbor ot refuge 
remonial vnenever tin are asked concerning the use of any im 
ent wn utilit al vhile the “ceremonial” answer may be satistac- 
to the lestioner, it certain] ught to Occasion a twinge of conscience to 
I student tT al at og cneve!l © i forced into that retreat 
\ a) ( - 1 t ( st comn ] mpiement te | the 
sap] . ‘ m wn as bannet rr “but 
j es < < = af ¢ ’ ’ ; p jG + 
. S 1 t "e i all ‘ } 
~ \ + | ~ ~ le 
; . Ley Coy 
~ ~ ~ 7 i t 
g e center : : the rm 
~ ¢ ~ ~ ’ ~ ~ > 
c s rs rm. 
‘ ‘ ae ew - lv. of 
, , P : ‘ ee - 
el t t T S CX- 
~ t Ve 
nan to | 1 his 
— ‘ -" ot — 
{ 
es ee ‘ al s an 
| > sens mnele them hoth to seek first the 
the foundation of life is in the stomach. Man’s desire for 
: ] 1 bordinate to his carnal wants or, rather, needs 
entive, then. to labor is the necessity of food. As far as necessity 
erned. man and he t were non the same level. and thev doubtless both 
t the necessit nd satisfied their hunger in the same manner bv tearing and 
ting their food he natural. or raw, state Rut man possessed an instinct 


’ 


which the brute did not. and becanse of it he soon left the animal creation behind. 
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Lhe lightning flashed trom the clouds, the tree burst into flames, the dried 
grass which he had gathered tor his bed caught fire, the carcass of his prey, hang- 
ing irom a limb, tell and was partially roasted; he ate of it, and knowledge and 


it nel 


wisdom came with the taste. Cause and effect: Man grasped it and was lord 
over the brute. Ile is now ready to “labor” for another taste of ooked food. 
iiow man discovered the art of making fire after the lightning gave him the 


nowledge ot fire, is hard to Say. 


[ie threw a stone at his prey; it struck another stone; the sparks flew; he rec- 


I 





ognized the lightning; he gathered grasses and struck again; fire is his servant 
from henceforth. Step by step he advanced in his “fire art,” until at last he 
evolved the drill fire stick, worked between thx palms of his hands. Then some 
I.dison of his race twisted his bowstring inder pressul Ssit the 
mother of invention around an arrow shaft, and used it fora drill. In drillin 
tor fre he bored and burnt through his wood; the block slipped up the s 
perhaps he was too lazy; perhaps he couldn't get 1 I 
a new piece of wood for his fire; the bl gave momentum to the shaft—labor 
was lightened. [rom boring wood to drilling stone is but a step. Stone was 

avier than wood—it gave more momentum. Did he make a “ceremonial” ( ?) 
vanner stone to give momentum to his fire drill 

\ few questions as to the distribution of the so-called banner stones, and also 
their association with the fire drill art, might help us to drop that word “cere- 
monial,”” at least in relation to these most interesting objects. Let the readers 


ot The Archaeologist take up the question and compare notes 
Plainfield, N. J. GrorGe H, Fountain 


THE ABORIGINAL STONE IMPLEMENTS OF THE SAN JUAN ARCH- 
IPELAGO 


At the southern extremity of the Strait of Georgia where it separates the north- 
western mainland of the State of Washington from Vancouver's Island, a little 
north of its junction with the Strait of San Juan de Fuca, there is an extensive 
group of islands, of which fourteen belonging to the United States, constitute 
a county of Washington named San Juan (San Wan). The county seat of this 
island county is Friday Harbor, situated on San Juan island; and this island was 
in early days claimed by both England and the United States, and was for a 
time garrisoned by soldiers of both nations, until finally the dispute was settled 
by arbitration; being submitted to the decision of the old Emperor of Germany, 
he said it belonged to us. So much for geography and history 

For ages before the white man set eves or foot upon the numerous islands of 
this archipelago they had been inhabited by the American Indian, who has 


left here abundant traces of his occupancy and the degree of culture he Mad 
attained. These relics clearly indicate that he had made but little progress even tn 


the rude arts of the stone age, as the weapons and implements we find about his 
ns 


ancient village sites and camping places are far inferior in workmanship to those 
left by his more advanced kinsmen on the main land farther to the east and 
south. The material from which the natives of these islands made their imple- 
ments is chiefly a black, compact slate, probably volcanic, quite hard and of un- 
‘t mav account to some degree for the 


tf ‘ 
~ 


even and refractory fracture: and that fac O 
apparent want of taste or skill of the native artisans. Of several hundreds of arrow 
and spear points found here that I have had an opportunity to examine, not one 
was entirely perfect: all are characterized by want of symmetry and finish. How- 
ever, there are occasionally discovered among the coarse native implements some 
finely wrought from obsidian, jasper, serpentine, and the closelv-grained black 
“knife-stone.” that clearly show different stvle of workmanship. and are no doubt 
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LSS 
Ol toreign prodt ucuion, having found thei * Was here as reprisals in Warlare, Or 
through the channels oi trade; as it 1s a known that all the coast tribes had 
extensive systems of barter, or commerce. An evidence of this fact here is the 
yccurrence Of Ornaments and implements of copper, a metal not found native on 
ese islands, and obtained no nearer than the Rocky Mountains, or the frozen 
regions of the north. The best specimen of this class | have seen is a totemic, 
or ceremonial, object, approximating a fish in shape, cut from sheet copper the 
eight fan inch thick, found on I opez island, east of us, the second largest of 
this group. This copper, uniform in thickness, was twenty-eight inches in Te ngth 
and two and a half inches in width, and may have been designed to be worn as an 
\mong the native stone weapons of this insular region a not uncommon class 
ire at seem to have been employed as spear or Javelin heads, from six to eight 
inches in length, by an inch, or less, in width and thickness. They are made of 
soit, gray slate, easily worked, and were apparently formed by rubbing or grind- 
ing on harder sandstones. ‘They are certainly too soft and easily broken for use 
n war or for killing large game, and probably were intended only for spearing 
fish and crabs. The spear points usually found here, of native manufacture, are 
small, seldom more than three, or three and a half, inches in length, by one and a 
half in width, and quite thick and rough, and may have hows used either as spear 
ir arrow heads, as occasion required. One ot this kind was recently shown me 
that was found in the skeleton of an elk, on Turtleback Mountain, on Orcas 
sland, supposed to have caused the animal's death as the armament of an arrow. 
lhe bones and horns of the skeleton were so far decaved that they crumbled to 
veces when disturbed 
[n tivating the former marshes, now reclaimed by drainage, there is now 
nd then a beautiful obsidian spear head brought to ly geht by the plow, obtained 
rhaps from Arizona or California: or lost here by hunters from the mainland, 
» visited these islands at certain season for game frequenting these fresh-water 
agoons, ! nverted int ur most fertile soil. These intrusive weapons are 
re pert shape at f superior workmanship 
F ( ttl entioned by me in a tormer paper tting in 
\ th | this (Si Juan) island, is one of the many old vi e sites 
\ re me ag \ s the pl ve islanders as is evidenced by e shell 
g¢ the shore for over two hundred vards. In addit to the 
ere s tted to Prof. Mercer for identification—I r 
secured t skull n | n, artificially flattened in front, w vas 
t c ‘ ting away the accumulated mass 
rm «le c t part t shore upon whicl rests. On the beach 
t sinteg ( ecave shells, and submerg« | the sea at high 
Sat ent implement-maker s rrkshop, which 
y t t igh-water line: but the undermining 
: shed it down to the sands below tide level. In this estab- 
lv r mat 1 used was the hard black slate, before mentioned; 
. th le is t, we find scattered about in every stage of man 
t sses as large as a person’s head, to chips of all sizes, and every 
{ ects, up toa v verv rudely formed implements, some wl but 
tet mber broker In this rubbish an occasional fragment of a 
le, and nd then a hollowed out beach boulder, five or six inches in 
meter, mortar-like, are seen, together with a few small perforated flat pebbles 
loubt designed for sinkers for fishing lines or nets. From the paucity of 
ecimens here worth preserving, I thought that other collectors had preceded 
n this field and secured evervthing of value: but I learn that such was 
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not the case, and that | was its discoverer; so we must conclude that the old-time 
artisans who ran this shop were poor in material, resources and skill. 

[-rosion of the shore line by the surf has exposed a verticle section af the shell 
heap well into its interior, affording a very favorable opportunity for the exam- 
ination of its contents without labor oi much excavation. These immense accu- 
yreal pe riods 


naians Wio 


mulations of camp refuse must represent the lapse of corresponding 


pom (J 


of time, extending perhaps into centuries. Consequently had thy 
piled up such masses of iood debris been a progressive people, a record of their 
progress would be found here. but no improvement in their condition can be 


noticed from the first layer of shells on the beach up to the last. Nota vestige of 
pottery has yet been seen; from which the inference is plain that they knew 
nothing of its use. They left nothing to denote that they practiced agriculture in 
any manner. The pestle-like stone implements occasionally disclosed may prob- 
ably have done duty simply as hammers; for no mortars of adequate size to fit 


] ] 


them have come to light; and it is barely possible that those Indians had mechan 
ical skill enough to make mortars of wood. The stone mortars we now and then 
find here are quite small, and are nothing more than large water-worn pebbles 
rudely hollowed out, better suited for grinding paints than for reducing dried meat 
and berries, which, according to tradition, was one of the important items on 
their bill of fare. From the bottom to the top of the shell heaps here we find 
only the same rough, ill-shaped arrow and spear points of stone, and occasional 
implements of bone and of shell, mixed in with shells of the clam and sea urchins, 
and bones of different fishes, with those of the coon, fox, deer, bear, water fowls, 
etc.; all of which plainly tell us that these ancient shell-heap Indians were low- 
down in the scale of even primitive savage life. The question here arises, what 
relation did these savages—who, to save labor, buried their dead in their shell 
refuse—bear to those Indians on these islands who cremated their dead in ceme- 


teries on neighboring heights and headlands, or erected over them mounds en- 


closing tombs of stone? Wa. H. THACKER. 
Friday Harbor, Wash. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


1o the Editor of The American Archaeologist 
With regard to the contemporary existence of man and the mastodon in America, 


the evidence tends to prove it: yet, I do not think it definitely settled In Pettis county, 
in this state, worked flints of large size, six inches and over in length, were obtained 
from a spring, associated with bones of the mastodon. Near Augusta, in St. Charles 


county, similar bones were obtained from the clay in a brach; arrowheads seemed to be 


ibundant on the hills on each side, but mone were found immediately with the bones. 
Both flint implements and mastodon bones have been found in the loess, or drift clay, 
it other places, indicating the existence of man while the loess was being laid down 
Still, in these instances the remains of man and the mastodon may have been subse- 
quently drifted together from different localities As I have said, it looks somewhat 

if man and the mastodon were contemporaneous, but it is not altogether proven. I 
im inclined to think, though, that they have both existed at the same time 

State University, Columbia, Mo G. C. BROADHEAD 


The opinion of an ex-State Geologist and Professor of Geology in a State University 
on this profoundly interesting question is entitled to high respect We regret that 
Professor Broadhead did not see fit to enter more deeply into its discussion, and give us 
some stronger reasons for his belief.—Ed 


tor 
To the Editor of The American Archaeologist 
' have been much interested in the articles recently published in The Archaeologist 
relative to frauds in Indian relics. Would it not be a good plan to keep a printed list 
in The Archaeologist of all known fraudulent dealers in Indian relics, and also to in- 
fluence all like publications to do the same 
Elkhorn, West Virginia W. V. NANCE, 


[We are busily collecting evidence with the view of doing that very thing.—Edlitor.] 
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CROOKSAND CEREMONIAL CROOKS 


To the Editor of The American Archaeologist 


fi [am in receipt of The American Archaeologist for May, and 
was much interested in your editorial on “Counterfeiting Indian 
) Relics bove you will notice tracing of “crook” which I bought 
4 of L. W. Stilwell, of Deadwood, S. D. I wrote to him asking if he 
had something (I have forgotten what), and the first I knew he 
: sent me a cigar box full of the flint relics, and among them four 
\ , 
\ of these “crooks I never had seen anything of the kind before 
so | bought the one outlined Above and sent the balance back; 
} ind then wrote him about coppers (I like coppers better than 
} flints), and he at once sent me all the spears, arrows and knives 
f if copper he had, and a bracelet and pendant from Oregon. The 
A bracelet and pendant | knew nothing about, but was convinced 
yr the nstant | saw the other stuff that it was “bogus.” I sent one 
— of them to A. W. Robinson, with tracings of the rest, and he at 
firmed n judgment, saying that they were all bogus, and that he had seen some 
them before So I sent the whole lot back to Stilwell and told him that if he was 
perfectly honest in the matter he would give me names of parties from whom he bought 
the coppers, and | would do what I could to bring them to justice 
I have been unable to hear from him since 1 had no idea that the crook was not 


genuine until last night Please tell me if there are any genuine “crooks,” and what 
ou think of mine; also what you think of Stilwell, a man in the business fifteen years 
with a large establishment, and does not know the difference between bogus and genuine 
coppers, and also sells “crooks” from Scott county, Va. He has a long advertisement 
in your valuable publication That's what beats me 

Wantoma, Wis. GEORGE 8S. YOUNGLOVE 


{We can assure Mr. Younglove that not one of the so-called “Ceremonial Crooks” 
is genuine Indian work. They are all bogus; and his is only one of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, from the same factory Mr. Stilwell is competent to speak for himself, no 
doubt. We are not at present in the position to express an opinion of him, or his 
dealings. We, however, endorse the point Mr. Younglove makes, that a person handling 
thousands of specimens during the fifteen years of experience in that business should 
be sufficiently expert to detect a fraud or counterfeit at once. We are not responsible 
for the moral rectitude of our advertisers any more than we are for the opinions and 
statements of our contributors and correspondents. We have no reason to doubt that 
dealers who favor us with their advertisements actually have the objects they offer for 
sale; and must regard them as conscientious and honorable, until the contrary is proven 
When convinced that any one of them is wilfully practicing deception we will not 
hesitate to let the public know it As further corroboration of our assertion that all 
the so-called flint crooks are products of the Flag Pond, Va., factory, we submit the 
following communications Editor. ] 


J. H. ROBINETT, 
Dealer In 
General Merchandise, Clothing, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Drugs, Furniture and 
Sewing Machines 
Flag Pond, Va., feb. Ist, 1898 
Dear Sir—Reciving one coppy of you American Arch and noticing that your are a 
eollectiner of Indan Relics, ect I Have a fine Lot of veary Rare specimens of Indan 
Relics for witch I wish to Exchange for medical Books. As Iam Studying M. D. and want 
ill the Book containing thare of I will Ex. Rare specimens such as pipe axes, celts 
Speare Heads from 3 to 6 in Long in perfect condition Also I Have Some Rare flints 
_rooks Reap Hook, ect. Like this (figure similar vo that above) and otuers just as Rare 
«cme know what you Have in the Line of Medical Books, ect., to Ex 


Resp J. H. ROBINETT, M. D 


lo the Editor of The American Archaeologist 

On receiving the American Archaeologist this morning I notice you expose the 
Robinett family, of Flag Pond, Va.; Democrat, Va., etc. 
I want to give my experience with this family. A little over a year ago I saw an 
hange ad. in the “Hearth and Home” “Indian relics to exchange for calico,”’ etc 
Mr M. E. Robinett, Democrat, Va I wrote to this Mrs. Robinett and made an 
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exchange for some so-called Virginia arro ippose 
about a month she ent me some kle fish hook 
were four of them l was suspicious and I then 


thought they were all O. K., if “they did not find too many 


I sold three of them, as Mrs. Robinett sai hey were ve 
ever had In about 
Robinett Mr. Beauchamp advised me to send these » « 


the Americar 








Douglass thought they were all right, but lepended o1 
who I got them of Before I answered Mr. Douglass’ letter I 
for two “crooks” out of this lot. The same y I wrote t 
they came from the Robinetts He then wrote me the vers 
others from different parts of the state had me in for it 
collectors here in town and found that ne ill of them | 
and one fellow had twenty (20) é 25 cents to $ 

I think it would be ll to g metho 
Pert VW le el? ¢ T Wr Perr \ 1’é ‘ 
Stonington, Conn., ur I have a 


ters which will prove 


Oswego. N \ 


‘We have investigaté M Wn » Ar ind have f 


aame ubiquitous indiv il above represented He is not 
Indian relics, but with being totally nre ble and I 
having dealings with him to ] for g unt the fe 
ceived ar t tor nsnecté | 
EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT 
DDR I > " x Mr DITOR 
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belongs to the island epoch, before the introduction and development of Mycenian 
The excavations are regarded as very important in relation to the origin and extension 
of Mycenian a n me n Greece Professor Marder, ex rector of the school, ac- 
companied | ibout twent tudents ym Ur rsity Colleg I lon, late rived in 
Athe ind ll at once I to Milo t t 1e ex vations 
rhe finds of gol iné ver coins Santiponce, near S¢ have brought many 
untiquariaz he spot ! excavatiol have een continued with great zeal, and 
al g the late finds Roman ma e statue in complete preservation, an amphora 
ul me fine I a } ‘ eresting ~ he rT yf ne walis o incient 
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indicate that they recognized the sun and spider as powerful deities. They worshipped 
the rain, clouds, lightning, snake, tadpole, frog, and various mythic birds. They 
entertained an idea of a future life, and associated the dead with rain gods 


An examination of the contents of the cases of the first and second Egyptian rooms 
as now exhibited shows that the British Museum possesses about forty-four mummies 
and about eighty coffins, not including covers of coffins and various fragments. Taken 
together, these represent a period of about 4000 years. The oldest mummified human 
remains in the museum are those of Mycerinus (case A), the builder of the pyramid of 
Gizeh, about B. C. 3640; and most modern those of a lady whose name is unknown, who, 
together with her three children, was mummified about A. D. 400 (case EE). The 
cover of the coffin of Mycerinus, which is exhibited below the fragments of his mummy, 
is inscribed with a text that in his time was already some thousands of years old, and 
it is nofeworthy that at this remote period the king is inscribed as “living forever” 
by the words on it No further proof that the Egyptians, in the earliest times, be- 
lieved in the resurrection and in a future life is needed 


While there is some doubt which of the Pharaohs was on the throne at the time 
when Moses was born and at the time of Israel’s exodus from Egypt, yet there is a 
general consensus toward the recognition of Thothmes III, of the eighteenth dynasty, 
the father of Amenophis II, as the Pharaoh of Joseph’s day. In the eighteenth dynasty 
four Pharaohs followed. Then came Rameses | and Seti I, kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty. Seti I was probably the Pharaoh who “knew not Joseph.” His mummy has 
for some years been lying in one of the museums at Cairo. The Pharaoh of the op- 
pression, the one who ordered the death of the Hebrew male infants, is thought to be 
Rameses II. His was a long reign of about sixty-seven years; his mummy also was 
found some years ago After his death, Maneptah reigned eight years; then came Seti 
II, or Seti Maneptah, who reigned four years, and then (after a brief usurpation) Siptah 
or Siptah Maneptah. After a reign of seven years this king disappears mysteriously 
from history, leaving (as Dawson says) “a unoccupied tomb, afterward plastered over 
and occupied by his successor, and apparently no heir who could succeed him.” If this 
Siptah be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, the emptiness of his tomb and the absence of 
any heir to the throne suggest the slaying of the firstborn in Egypt, and the (possible 
though not certain) death of Pharaoh at the Red Sea. Then comes the twentieth 
dynasty in Egypt, to which Set Nakht, Rameses III, Rameses IV, Rameses V, and 
Rameses VI belonged During this dynast were the wanderings of Israel in the 


wilderness and their settlement in Egypt 
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Another discovery, which was made in a stupa, or brick tumulus, close to the 


British frontier, is that of relics of Buddha |! self. These consist only of fragments 


of bone, which were deposited in a wooden vessel that stood on the bottom of a massive 

coffer, more than four feet long and two feet deep, cut out of a solid block of fine sand- 

stone. This coffer was buried under eighteen feet of masonry, composed of huge bricks, 

each sixteen inches long. The wooden vessel was decayed, and with it was an ex- 

quisitely finished bowl of rock crystal, the largest yet discovered in India, and also 
7 


five small vases of soapstone All these vessels were partially filled, in honor of the 
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